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THE VIRGINIA COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 1773-1775- 
By E. I. Miller, Chico, California. 

The committee of correspondence as a factor in American 
government seems to have originated in the Virginia assembly 
in 1759. With the exception of one intermission, from September, 
1764, to November, 1769, that first Virginia committee of cor- 
respondence had a continued and very influential existence till 
1770. A full account of that committee and its work, so far as 
the records show, has been given in another paper. 1 It is the 
purpose of this paper to give a sketch of the committee of cor- 
respondence organized march 12, 1773, by the Virginia House 
of burgesses on the proposal of Richard Henry Lee. Mr Lee. 
in a letter to John Dickinson had made a suggestion for 
such committees for all the colonies as early as July 25, 1768. 
The committees were to secure union of counsel and action. 2 
At the time the suggestion was made the old Virginia com- 
mittee of correspondence was still in existence, and this sug- 
gestion for another committee would seem to show that Lee had 
in mind work that differed from that of the committee already 
formed. 

The committee of 1773 was to secure information "of all such 
acts and resolutions of the British Parliament, or proceedings of 
Administration, as may relate to or effect the British colonies in 
America, and to keep up and maintain a correspondence and 
communication with our sister colonies, respecting these im- 
portant considerations." 3 Of the two purposes the records show 
conclusively that correspondence with the other colonies with the 
desire of securing united action was the most important. After 



1 Quarterly, XXII, 1-19. 

2 Henry, Life of Patrick Henry, I, 162. 

3 Kennedy, Journal of House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1773-1776, 
pages xiv, 28. 
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July 5, 1770, both the old Virginia committee of correspondence 
and Montague, the agent in London, with whom it corresponded, 
drop out of the records. It seems probable the committee had 
disbanded, though it may merely have become inactive. In either 
case it did not seem ' to offer the proper medium for the work 
planned by the assembly of 1773. The old committee had dealt 
for the most part with relations between the colony and the 
mother country ; the new committee was needed chiefly to handle 
the relations of Virginia and the other colonies. Moreover, the 
committee of 1773 was a committee of burgesses and not of bur- 
gesses and councilors combined. Therefore when it became de- 
sirable to have a committee of corespondence in 1773 the assem- 
bly did not revive the old committee, but created a new one. 

Thomas Jefferson took an active part in the movement to 
appoint the committee of 1773. He gives the following account 
of the origin of the committee: 

"Not thinking our old and leading members up to 
to the point of forwardness and zeal which the times re- 
quired, Mr. Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Francis L. Lee, 
Mr. Carr and myself agreed to meet in the evening in a 
private room of the Raleigh to consult on the state of 
things. We were all sensible that the most urgent of all 
measures was that of coming to an understanding with all 
the other colonies, to consider the British claims as a 
common cause to all, and to produce a unity of action ; and 
for this purpose that a committee of correspondence in 
each colony would be the best instrument for intercom- 
munication; and that their first measure would probably 
be, to propose a meeting of deputies from every colony, 
at some central place, who should be charged with the 
direction of the measures which should be taken by all. 
We therefore drew up the resolution." 4 

A new set of leaders, young, vigorous and full of courage, 
had determined to set aside the conservative and loyal old time 



4 Kennedy, page xi, also much same xii. 
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leaders who doubtless had hesitated to make such radical opposi- 
tion to the obnoxious measures of the English government as was 
proposed. 

Yet, we must not be too hasty in assuming that the old time 
leaders were all ignored in the appointment of the committee. 
By the list of burgesses 5 given by Kennedy, it appears that only 
six members of the old committee of correspondence were mem- 
bers of the house of burgesses in 1773. 6 Of these six, four 
became members of the new committee, 7 and one of the four, 
Peyton Randolph, the speaker, became chairman of the com- 
mittee. Along with these four were seven other members, mostly 
young but very able men. 8 Several of these seven new members 
had come into prominence by reason of the pronounced stand 
they had taken in the dispute with England over taxation. Four 
of them, Richard Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison, Edmund 
Pendleton and Archibald Cary had been members of the com- 
mittee to draw up the address and memorial of protest against 
the stamp tax in 1764. Their- stand on this and similar questions 
doubtless led to their appointment on this committee, where 
courage, almost boldness, and devotion to the American cause 
were so necessary. 

At the meeting in the Raleigh tavern where the resolutions 9 
were drawn up Jefferson was suggested as the person to offer 
them in the house, and propose their adoption, but he, wishing to 

5 Kennedy, 3-4. 

6 Peyton Randolph, Robert Carter Nicholas, Richard Bland, Dudley 
Digges, Lewis Burwell and Charles Carter. Of course the councilors of 
the old committee were not on this new committee of burgesses only. 

7 The first four named in note 6. 

8 Richard Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison, Edmund Pendleton, Pat- 
rick Henry, Dabney Carr, Archibald Cary, and Thomas Jefferson. Ken- 
nedy, Journal of House of Burgesses, I773 J 76, 28; Journal of Burgesses, 
March, 1773, pages 35, 36; William and Mary Quarterly, V, 44, 45. 

9 Kennedy, XII. The resolutions were as follows : 

"Whereas, The mind of his Majesty's faithful subjects in this colony 
have been much disturbed,, by various rumors and reports of proceed- 
ings tending to deprive them of their ancient, legal and constitutional 
right, 

"And whereas, The affairs of this Colony are frequently connected 
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give his brother-in-law, Carr, a new member, a chance to become 
known to the house, urged that they be presented by Carr, which 
proposal was agreed to. Because the assembly criticised the 
governor it was prorogued three days after the adoption of the»». 
resolutions. 

Whether the appointment of this committee came from the 
suggestion of Richard Henry Lee, from the assembly's fami- 
liarity with the work of the first Virginia committee, or as is 
sometimes claimed, from the fact that a committee of cor- 
respondence had been organized by Samuel Adams in Massa- 
chusetts the preceding November to unite the towns, the fact re- 



with those of Great Britain, as well as of those of the neighboring colo- 
nies, which renders a communication of sentiments necessary; in order, 
therefore, to remove the uneasiness, and to quiet the minds of the people, 
as well as for other good purposs above mentioned, 

"Be it resolved, That a Committee of Correspondence and Inquiry 
be appointed, to consist of eleven persons to wit: The Honorable Pey- 
ton Randolph, Esquire, Robert Carter Nicholas, Richard Bland, Richard 
Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison, Edmund Pendleton, Patrick Henry, Dud- 
ley Digges, Dabney Carr, Archibald Cary and Thomas Jefferson, Es- 
quires, any six of whom to be a committee, whose business it shall be 
to obtain the most early and authentic intelligence of all such acts and 
resolutions of the British Parliament, or proceedings of Administration, 
as may relate to or effect the British colonies in America, and to keep 
up and maintain a correspondence and communication with our sister 
colonies, respecting these important considerations ; and the result of 
such proceedings, from time to time, to lay before this House. 

"Resolved, That it be an instruction to the said committee, that they 
do, without delay, inform themselves particularly of the principles and 
authority on which was constituted a court of inquiry, said to have been 
lately held in Rhode Island, with powers to transmit persons accused of 
offences committed in America to places beyond the seas to be tried." 
The record then says, "The said resolutions being severally read a second 
time, were, upon the question severally put thereupon, agreed to by 
the house, nemine contradicente. 

"Resolved, That the speaker of this house do transmit to the speak- 
ers of the different Assemblies of the British colonies on the continent, 
copies of the said resolutions, and desire that they will lay them before 
their respective Assemblies, and request them to appoint some person or 
persons of their respective bodies, to communicate from time to time 
with the said committee." 
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mains that the other colonies, Massachusetts included, recog- 
nized that the committee of correspondence, in 1773, originated 
in the Virginia house of burgesses. On May 27th Massachusetts 
approved the course Virginia had taken and appointed a com- 
mittee wholly distinct from that which it already had to carry 
on correspondence with the towns. The letter giving notice of 
the appointment is dated June 3rd. 10 Nevertheless the idea of the 
committee of correspondence was by no means new. 11 On March 
13th, the day following its appointment by the assembly, the com- 
mittee of correspondence organized by appointing John Tazewell 
as clerk. It had been understood when the committee was ap- 
pointed that the speaker of the assembly, Peyton Randolph, was 
to be chairman of the committee. A select corresponding com- 
mittee consisting of Randolph, Nicholas and Digges was ap- 
pointed to do the actual work of correspondence. This select 
committee was given power to call meetings of the general com- 
mittee whenever it might be necessary. 12 A circular letter was 
prepared and sent out to the other assemblies. It enclosed a copy 
of the resolution for the appointment of the committee and in- 
vited those assemblies in turn to send their opinions about them 
as soon as possible. The response to this letter was all that 
could be expected. All the assemblies except Pennsylvania, 18 
acted on the sugestions at their earliest oportunity, 14 appointed 



10 Kennedy, 50 ; W. W. Henry, Life of Patrick Henry, I, 65. 

11 Frothingham, Rise of Republic, 279. 

12 Kennedy, 42. 

13 A city committee of correspondence was appointed in Philadelphia 
and co-operated with the colonial committees until such time as the as- 
sembly could act. It undertook to get the sentiment of the colony as 
well as of the city. Even the assembly which was about to dissolve ex- 
pressed approval. (Kennedy, 56, 146-7.) 

14 True only five assemblies besides Virginia selected such com- 
mittees within the next few months. But some of the assemblies did not 
have meetings for nearly a year after this time, therefore they had no 
opportunity to select committees. Naturally the governors whose busi- 
ness it was to call assemblies in session would not call them for such a 
purpose as to appoint committees of correspondence. The dates on which 
the various assemblies appointed their committees are found in Froth- 
ingham's Rise of the Republic, notes, pp. 284, 312, and are as follows: 
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committees of correspondence, and in letters to the Virginia com- 
mittee, were profuse in their praise of Virginia's patriotism. A 
quotation from the resolutions of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives will illustrate: 

"Resolved, that this House have a very grateful Sense of 
the Obligations they are under to the House of Burgesses in 
Virginia, for the Vigilance, firmness and wisdom which they have 
discovered at all Times in Support of the Rights and Liberties of 
the American Colonies ; and do heartily concur with them in their 
said judicious and spirited Resolves." 16 

As has already been said the next day after its appointment 
the committee began its active work. In the resolutions for the 
appointment of the committee the assembly instructed it to in- 
vestigate the establishment by the English authorities of a court 
of inquiry in Rhode Island and to report thereon. Some time 
before the Gaspee, an English revenue vessel, had been sent to 
Rhode Island to assist the revenue officers. It had been over 
zealous in the performance of its duty, and when it was unfor- 
tunate enough to run aground, it was burned by those persons 
who resented the use made of the vessel. This was regarded as 
treason, and it was the special court organized to investigate this 
matter, that aroused the fears of the Virginians and led to the 
appointment of the committees of correspondence in Virginia and 
the five other colonies. Their commission to the court authorized 
that body to call upon General Gage for the armed forces of 
England in the colonies, to enforce its orders. But the most 
objectionable feature was that accused persons were to be sent 
to England for trial, which was virtually a denial of the right 
of trial by jury. It was this fact chiefly that aroused the colonies, 

Rhode Island, May 7, 1773 ; Connecticut, May 21 ; New Hampshire, May 
27; Massachusetts, May 28; South Carolina, July 8; Georgia, September 
10; Maryland, October 15; Delaware, October 23; North Carolina, De- 
cember 8; New York, January 20, 1774; New Jersey, February 8, 1774. 
From this it is seen that New Jersey the latest one was less than a year 
later than Virginia the earliest. In the meantime the Boston Fort Bill 
gave new impetus to the appointment of committees. (Also see Collins, 
250-1 for dates.) 

15 Kennedy, 47-64, 143-159- See especially Mass., 50-1. 
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for they had always objected to sending people to England for 
trial under any conditions. The Virginia burgesses were parti- 
cularly strong on this subject, having formed some very strong 
resolutions on the subject in 1 768-9. 16 

The investigation of this case was referred by the general 
committee to the select committee, and it was directed to request 
the desired information from the speakers of the assemblies of 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New York. These 
colonies were not only neighbors to the one directly involved, 
but the court was made up of officials from these colonies and 
New Jersey. 17 

The one duty assigned to this committee that closely resembled 
the work of the first Virginia committee of correspondence was 
to procure from England all acts of parliament which had been 
or which in the future should be passed that related to the affairs 
of America. The journals of the house of commons were also to 
be secured. In particular they desired a copy of the act of parlia- 
ment recently passed for the better caring for the king's dock- 
yards, ships, magazines, ammunition and stores. On the sixth 
of April, the select committee decided to correspond with John 
Norton, a London merchant, who was to act as a kind of agent 
to secure the documents desired. 18 A letter of appointment and 
directions was sent to Norton and he was desired to send a reply 
by the first ship. His reply was dated July 6, 1773. 19 After giv- 
ing an account of what he had already done and promising to be 
zealous in the performance of the duty assigned him, he made 
some comments on the "Strides towards Dispotism" of the recent 
parliament and discussed the proposed sending of tea ships to 
America. His knowledge of the attitude likely to be taken by 
the Americans toward the tea ships was so accurate as to suggest 
that the committee made a good selection as agent. 

The first letters sent out to the speakers of the various colonial 
assemblies all contained the resolutions on which the committee 



ia Wirt, Life of Henry, 103-104. 

17 Frothingham, 276-7. 

18 Kennedy, 41-2. 

19 Kennedy, 53. 
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was established. In addition they contained copies of the act 
which Virginia had just passed to punish the counterfeiting of 
the paper money of any other colony. 20 Virginia had just found 
that her own paper money had been counterfeited by an inhabitant 
of North Carolina, and that there was no law to prevent such an 
act or to punish the offender. So she passed a law to prevent 
her own citizens counterfeiting the paper money of other states 
and then sent it to other colonies, asking them to do a similar 
thing and thus protect all the colonies. Here was a use for 
the committee which had nothing of hostility to the mother coun- 
try in it. It shows a need for such a mode of communicating 
as was proposed by Benjamin Franklin in 1754. This one 
example shows that great good in a legitimate way might have 
been accomplished by inter-colonial committees of correspon- 
dence and that without opposing the home government. Never- 
theless we must recognize, as did the British ministry, that the 
primary purpose of organizing these committees was to unite 
the colonies in opposition to the mother country. 21 It was a 
revolutionary measure and was so understood. The letter written 
by the Massachusetts Bay committee, October 21, 1773, shows 
a very strong revolutionary attitude toward the English govern- 
ment. It is so strong that even the members who signed it 
(Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams and William Heath), saw its 
dangerous character and requested that its contents be not made 
public. Two brief quotations from the letter will illustrate its 
temper. 22 

"We are far from desiring the Connection between Great 
Britain and America should be broken. Esto perpetua, is our 
most ardent wish ; but upon the Terms only of Equal Liberty." 

In referring to the plan to allow the East India company to 
send tea ships to America, it says: 

"It is easy to see how aptly this Scheme will serve both to 
destroy the Trade of the Colonies and increase the Revenue 
How necessary then is it, that each Colony should take effectual 



20 Kennedy, 41. 

21 Kennedy, 56-7. Letter of Massachusetts. 
"Kennedy, 56-8. 
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methods to prevent this Measure from having its designed Effect." 

In spite of the strong declarations by the Massachusetts com- 
mittee, and the fact that the committees were formed to organize 
opposition to England, the activity of the committees was not 
great until after the Boston Tea Party. But when the tea was 
destroyed in Boston harbor and parliament passed the Boston 
Port Bill closing the port of Boston and opening that of Marble- 
head, not only the committees, but the assemblies they represented 
began to be more active and to take on a bolder tone. Mary- 
land in particular in a letter to Virginia, 23 proposed (1) that im- 
mediately all exporting to Great Britain stop, and that after a short 
interval to be agreed upon imports from Great Britain also should 
cease, and that trade should not be renewed until the Port of 
Boston was reopened; (2) that the association be on oath; (3) 
that lawyers take no cases for the recovery of debts due from 
colonial to British merchants; (4) that they refuse to deal fur- 
ther with any colony that refused to join the majority of colonies 
in these or similar resolutions. This was a proposed boycott. 

We have no letter by the Virginia committee on this subject, 
but we do have the action of the house of burgesses and since 
the leaders of the committee were leaders of the committee were 
leaders in the house, there is little doubt that the committee was 
in harmony with the action of the house. Mr. Jefferson says: 

"The lead in the House, on these subjects, being no longer 
left to the old members, Mr. Henry, R. H. Lee, F. L. Lee, three 
or four other members, whom I do not recollect, and myself, 
agreeing that we must boldly take an unequivocal stand in line 
with Massachusetts, determined to meet and consult on the proper 
measures. . . . We were under conviction of the necessity 
of arousing our people from the lethargy into which they had 
fallen, as to passing events ; and thought that the appointment of 
a day of general fasting and prayer, would be most likely to call 
up and alarm their attention." 24 

The result of the meeting was a resolution appointing June 
tst, the day the Boston Port Bill was to go into force, as a "day 

23 Kennedy, 146. 
2* Kennedy, XV. 
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of fasting, humiliation and prayer, to implore Heaven to avert 
from us the evils of civil war, to inspire us with firmness in sup- 
port of our rights, and to turn the hearts of the King and Parlia- 
ment to moderation and justice." 

Mr. Nicholas, known for his religious character, consented 
tc move its adoption, which he did the next day, May 24, 1774. 25 
There was no opposition in the house, but when two days later 
the resolution was printed in the Virginia Gazette, the governor 
immediately called the burgesses before him in the council cham- 
br and dissolved the house. 

Dissolution did not end the united action of these burgesses, 
however, for on May 27th, the day following the dissolution, 
eighty-nine of the former burgesses met in the Raleigh Tavern 
and drew up an "association," the substance of which is as 
follows : 

That the act of the governor dissolving the house, deprived 
it of the opportunity to complete its legislative work, and made 
necessary another method of pointing out to the people what 
would have to be done to protect their rights and liberties. All 
efforts of the Americans to reach an understanding with the 
mother country had been disregarded by England and still greater 
injustices, such as the tea tax and the closing of the port of 
Boston, had been imposed. All colonists were urged not to pur- 
chase either tea or any other East India product, save saltpetre 
and spices, until the grievances were redressed. An attack on the 
liberties of one colony was an attack on the liberties of all and 
called for the united wisdom of all. That it was recommended 
that the committee of correspondence communicate with the sev- 
eral committees of correspondence on the expediency of ap- 
pointing delegates to meet in a general congress, to deliberate on 
those general measures which the united interests of America 
might from time to time require. 26 It states that consideration for 
the interests of the British merchants prevented them going fur- 
ther at that time but the threat was implied that they would do 



25 For resolutions see Wirt's Life of Pat. Henry, 112-13. 
2« Kennedy, XIII-XIV. 
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so later if necessary. The association was also endorsed by 
several clergymen and other colonists. 

Here we find a suggestion of a general congress. Four days 
before, though not known to the Virginians, the New York 
Committee of Correspondence made a similar proposal in a letter 
to the Massachusetts committee. 27 Even before New York's 
proposal, the Philadelphia committee, in replying to a letter from 
the Virginia committee proposing an agreement to stop imports 
and exports from and to Great Britain, said that instead of the 
agreement, it preferred a general congress of deputies from the 
colonies. According to the suggestion, the congress should state 
clearly "what we conceive our Rights, and make a Claim or 
Petition of them to his Majesty in firm but decent and dutiful 
Terms, so as that we may know by what Line to conduct our- 
selves in future." 28 This letter was dated May 21, 1774, and 
thus was two days earlier than the New York letter and six days 
earlier than the Virginia Association. Several other colonies 
through either their committees or by act of their assemblies, 
made similar suggestions at the same time or soon after, thus 
showing that the idea was generally abroad in the colonies. 29 



27 Collins An. Rept. of Am. Hist. Assoc. 1901, I, 262. 

28 Kennedy, 147. 

29 The following dates on which the suggestion of a Congress are 
made are culled from the letters of Committees of Correspondence in the 
Virginia State Library as printed by Kennedy on the pages indicated. 
The dates are those of the letters. Delaware, May 26, 1774, page 149; 
Connecticut, June 13, 1774, page 151 ; Secretary of Philadelphia Com., 
June 18, 1774, suggested to Virginia that Virginia name a time and place, 
page 152; and July 22, 1774, the Pennsylvania assembly chose delegates, 
pages 158, 159; Rhode Island Assembly, second Monday in June, 1774, 
passed resolutions for a congress, suggested that it be annual, and chose 
delegates to first Congress, page 153; North Carolina, June 21, 1774, ap- 
proved Virginia's proposal for a general congress, pages 153-4; New 
York, June 24, 1774, says the committee has no power to select delegates, 
pages 154-5 ; Maryland, June 26, 1774, proposes Philadelphia, September 
20, as a place and time, page 155; Massachusetts committee, June 17, 1774, 
proposed September and Philadelphia as time and place and appointed five 
delegates to attend, page 156; New Jersey, July 25, 1774, joint committee 
of counties appointed delegates to Congress, page 158. 
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Having the examples of the Albany convention or Congress of 
1754 and the Stamp Act Congress of 1765 before them, the sug- 
gestion of a congress in 1774 can hardly be called an original 
inspiration. In compliance with the recommendation of the asso- 
ciation adopted by the Virginia burgesses on May 28, 1774, the 
select committee of correspondence wrote to the other committees 
asking for their views on the proposal for an annual congress of 
delegates from all the colonies. Three days later it urged the 
Virginia counties to select delegates to a provincial convention. 30 
After all the question of what colony first proposed the congress 
is of little importance here. The more vital fact in this discus- 
sion is that the suggestion was spread through the committees 
cf correspondence, and it was through these same committees that 
the time and place were settled. For such work the committee 
was admirably adapted, and without such committees it is hard 
to see just how the united action of the colonies could have been 
secured. The regular organs of government were everywhere 
still in the hands of the representatives of the English govern- 
ment, and as a matter of course all moves toward a congress to 
protest against the acts of the English government were forced 
into extra legal channels. In spite of the fact that it was the 
assembly in all the thirteen colonies except Pennsylvania that ap- 
pointed committees of correspondence, it is still true that in most 
cases these committees were appointed by one house only, and 
did not receive the approval of the other branch of the legisla- 
ture, nor of the executive. They were in a limited sense legal 
bodies, but in the main they were not only extra-legal, but their 
purpose was to work against the legal machinery of government. 
It is evident then that they were admirably fitted in origin, in 
purpose and in organization to serve as a preliminary stage in 
the organizing of a revolutionary movement. 

While well fitted for this preliminary stage, they were not a 
sufficient agency by which to carry on a revolution. It was neces- 
sary to have a more centralized and unified system, in order to 
secure uniformity of action. The method of sending proposals 
around for ratification by the various committees as was done in 

30 w. W. Henry, Life of Patrick Henry, I, 181-3. 
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Massachusetts, and as was done to some extent in the colony 
committees, was too slow and too uncertain. Either some certain 
colony committee must be allowed to lead, or a more organized 
body must be devised. The congress was this next stage. 

In the organization of the congress the committees of cor- 
respondence had a leading and a very important part; 81 after 
the congress was organized the committees still existed, but 
they were subordinate to the congress, and become in part a 
local body to execute the orders of the congress. Article twelve 
of the Association adopted by the congress of 1774, says, the 
committee of correspondence in the respective colonies should 
inspect the entries of custom-houses, and report to each other all 
material circumstances relative to the Association. 32 Thus it seems 
that the congress looked to the committee as the agent in each 
colony to enforce the decisions of the congress. Of course the 
congress itself was not a permanent body, nor was it even pos- 
sible for it to be in session long at a time, hence the need of 
some organized group in each colony to enforce its recommenda- 
tions. The committee of correspondence was naturally the body 
to be intrusted with this work. The Virginia committee was also 
recognized by the convention of delegates held in March, 1775, at 
Richmond. The committee was directed to get reliable informa- 
tion on the reported repudiation of the work of the continental 
congress by the legislature of New York. This instruction of 
the Richmond convention shows that the committee was still ex- 
pected to do some of its former work, while the directions of the 
congress added new burdens to it. Collins has shown how this 
additional burden helped to disintegrate the committees in the 
various colonies. 38 When hostilities began, the necessity of mili- 
tary preparations, the need of providing governing bodies, and 
the many other acts incident to revolution made the burden too 
great for any one committee. The result was that many other 
committees, such as of defense, of safety, etc., came into exist- 



31 It is not claimed that all the suggestions came through the com- 
mittee. For other sources see Frothingham, 285, 331-3, note. 
82 William and Mary Quarterly, V, ggfi. 
33 Collins, Edw. D. An. Rept. Am. Hist. Assoc. 1901, I, 264-9. 
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ence. As these new committees and the congress succeeded in 
organizing a complete system of revolutionary government, local, 
provincial, and national, the need for the general asembly com- 
mittees of correspondence decreased until" we find them disap- 
pearing altogether. The last letter written by the Virginia com- 
mittee was dated April 7, 1775, and was addressed to the New 
York Committee as directed by the Richmond Convention of the 
month before. This letter called out a reply from the New York 
Committee affirming their colony's loyalty to the general cause. 
The letter is dated May 5, 1775, and is the last record of the 
activity of the Virginia Committee. 

The importance of the committee of correspondence as an 
agent for crystalizing and uniting revolutionary sentiment can 
hardly be over estimated. Collins says, 84 "The function of the 
committees was to fan the flame of dissatisfaction in local centers 
so that when a deliberative body should meet it should be repre- 
sentative not of conservative but of revolutionary interests." 
From the first moment of its creation the committee of corres- 
pondence was an agent of revolution. Its offices in reconciling 
the interests of colonies and mother country were confined to state- 
ments of wish or intention, and the statements are a sufficient key 
to their own failure. 35 The committee helped to create and unify 
public sentiment on the idea that England was unjust in her 
treatment of the colonies; it discussed constitutional questions; 
it helped to show that there was a common cause for all the 
colonies; it helped to show the possibilities of united resistance; 
it was a beginning stage of a new revolutionary government. 
When this new government was well established the need for 
the committee in a large measure disappeared. 

The Virginia committee cannot claim all the glory of this 
work. But it was the forerunner and inciter to action of that 
intercolonial type of committee of correspondence. It is to the 
honor and glory of the Virginia burgesses that they had the 
sagacity to see when the time for such a committee was ripe, 



34 Collins, 270. 
85 Collins, 271. 
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and that they had the courage to take a step which led to such 
important consequences. To the members of that committee of 
1773 we must give much credit for prompt, definite and bold 
action. That such men should have prominent parts in the 
larger movements of the about to be newly created government 
was inevitable. 



